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FEBRUARY, 1950 


Our Great Opportunity 


By R. T. WINDLE, C.B.E. (National Agent) Os ak 


ae. eae ‘ FRA Beh 
i of the campaign, or to urge our people to a maximum effort. act OUae 


I sometimes wonder if we realise the record breaking incidents of the past five years. 


_ The 1945 election with its magnificent result, four-and-a-half years of Labour Govyern- 
"passed at a rate which made the legislative machine creak and groan. Only wise 
"leadership and good team-work made it possible to get through a programme which 
' the most optimistic of us, a few years ago, would certainly have regarded as the work 


Bich > i 


_ resettled in new constituencies, with only thirteen, whose constituencies have been 
_ absoxbed, failing to secure re-selection. -We now face the coming election with a 


_ prospect of fighting 612 out of 613 constituencies in England, Scotland and Wales, the 


_ only constituency left unfought being that represented by the Speaker. 


We have recruited into the Party agency service a large number of new agents. Not 
only have we 259 full-time agents, but at the time of writing every constituency, with | 
the exception of about half a dozen, has appointed a person to act as election agent. 
_ These people have had the opportunity of attending Agents’ Schools arranged in: the 
yregions, Preparatory work is proceeding and the Party appears to be more alert than 
ever. There are two things we have to do: ; 


(1) To enter the election proud of the achievements of the Labour Government and 
confident in its future. Theré is nothing for which to apologise, but everything to 
-commend Labour government to the people; 


(2) To leave nothing to chance in this election. As far as it is humanly possible, 
the canvass must be a complete one; records must be properly compiled and the 
polling day organisation developed to the highest order. Removals must be traced. 
List C issued by the Registration Officer shows who is being deleted from the present 

register. This list gives the addresses of people who have either died or removed. 
Find out where the removals have gone, if they are outside the constituency, and if 
they have not yet arranged for a postal vote, endeavour to get them to vote person- 
ally. Well planned meetings and a systematic distribution of literature must be 
arranged. Let us demonstrate that the Party in its election work is as systematic, 
and efficient as the Parliamentary Party at Westminster. It will command the 
respect of people to whom we appeal. This is the opportunity to provide Labour 
with its greatest victory ever. 


‘ment in which the House of Commons worked at a speed as never before; legislation — 


of more than one Parliament. four-and-a-half years without losing a by-election, 
_ Parties reconstructed in the new constituency boundaries, Members of Parliament ih % 
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forthcoming for the fight, 


Publicity’. 


Agents during the election will be 
that of printing costs. This is made even 
more pressing owing to restricted election 
expenditure. Agents will know the maxi- 
mum amount allowed by law and will 
have assessed the amount likely to be 
so careful 
_ budgeting is essential. We must, there- 
- fore, work to get maximum results from 
the minimum of expenditure, especially 
\as printing costs generally amount to 50 


per cent. of the total. 
However, finance is not the only con-_ 


sideration. Good printing and publicity 
plays a great part in modern electioneering 


_ —far greater than is generally appreciated 


‘Better 
In order to understand the 
importance of printing a few words of in- 
troduction may be necessary. 


—hence the recent articles ,on 


Printed Word’s Influence 


Everyone, from an early age, is subjected 
to the influence of the printed word. 
Because of this continuous impact upon 
the individual, a resistance is built up 
(some call it indifference) which has to be 
overcome. Many thousands of pounds 
have been spent by advertisers in finding 
the most effective way of doing this and 
the following points have been found to 
be the basis of good publicity: 

(1) The need to create attention. 

(2) Once attention has been created, to 

maintain it. 

(3) To make sure that what is being put 

over is easily understood. 

Good presentation is instinctively appre- 
ciated, and if we are to incite interest, 
care must be taken in the preparatory 
stages. Three things should be done: The 
subject matter should be carefully thought 
out; the need to suit the local background 
to the subject should be studied; and 
whether or not illustration is necessary 
must be decided. In many cases a small 
illustration can do far more than a lot of 
words—-and more effectively. 


What Has To Be Considered 


In the main, attention will have to. be 
given to four items at the most: 

The Election Address. 

Hoarding and poster publicity. 
_ Literature—handbills, hand-outs, etc. 
News-Sheet or ‘Special’. 


oY of the greatest problems anes ‘ 


my opinion, is the most ipa a item | 

printing, and certainly the most cos ah 
The Election Address goes into every home 
and is handled by the majority of the 
electorate. It is the personal link between 
the candidate and the individual. 
Psychology plays an important part in — 
effective presentation, and the presentatio: nD 
of the candidate is of paramount import- — 
ance. It must be built around his or her 
personality. The rugged type needs a — 
different handling to, say, the artistic or 
learned individual. A woman candidate 
also necessitates different treatment. The ~ 
photograph, too, needs careful thought. 
The usual portrait photograph—usually 
taken in a hurry—is hardly good enough. 
It is necessary to assess the candidate’s 
qualities and weaknesses and any physical 
disability. Strengths must be carefully 
emphasised, weaknesses toned down but 
never eliminated. Whilst it may be true 
to say that the public tends to vote for the 
Party, rather than the person, remember. 
that the candidate is always linked to the 
Party. Our job is to so present our case © 
that interest is aroused to the *point — 
of getting the elector to vote. A candi- — 
date’s photograph has become an estab- | 
lished feature of Parliamentary Election 

Addresses and whilst I am far from 

conservative in my approach, I think it 

unwise to ignore this. So, before the © 
photograph is taken, study your candidate, 

his appearance, mannerisms, and actions, 

and then decide how best to portray him. 


Planning The Design 

Once this has been done, get down to the 
size of the Address and its lay-out. 
Finance may decide if election envelopes — 
are to be used. If they are not, space 
must be made on the back page for 
addressing. Remember, too, in such a 
case that the words ‘Election Communica- 
tion’ must be visible and the maximum 
size (when folded) must not exceed 6 in. 
x 3% in. Otherwise envelopes up to g in. 
x 4% in. can be used. 

The inside pages can then be planned 
and space allotted for the candidate’s 
address. This has the advantage of letting 
him know the number of words he has to 
write and saves sub-editing which often 
results in bad continuity. 

The back page will have to be designed 
to meet local requirements. In some 
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‘Y: Poster put 
art, and the principle to employ 


eg 


ut slogans. A few well chosen words 
plenty of white background is far 
“more effective than a lot of words and 
little white background—it is cheaper too 
d quicker to produce. 
The advent of the Town and Country 
Planning Act has seriously limited sites, 
and as a result the double-crown poster 
_has a restricted ‘pulling power.’ A glance 


these double-crown sites will show those — 


‘oy auctioneers jostling with those of hair- 
dressers and the cinemas, all placed side 
| yy side and having little effect. Prices, 
e a result of this restriction, have risen. 

_ By far the best way to get effective dis- 
_ play of such posters—and save money—is 
- to compile a list of comrades who will 
post them on their garage doors, in their 
front gardens, and in their windows if 
sufficiently large. This has the added 

advantage of linking that house with the 
_ candidate and Party. 


Important Considerations 

“Window bills, even more than posters, 
“have a psychological value, and it must be 
‘our aim to get as many as possible dis- 
‘played for all to see. Ask yourself how 
‘you feel when going down a road filled 
‘with Tory window bills. Make the win- 
dow card or bill simple—I prefer just the 
‘name. Take into consideration the type 
of window in your area and make your 
“size accordingly. Remember, too, thz 
the housewife is far more likely to put in 
a bill that is neat and tidy and does not 
block out too much light. Some prefer to 
‘use a photograph. of the candidate, but 
if the majority of houses have gardens 
‘this only tends to decrease the area avail- 
able for the name. Another thing, make 
sure of continuity in colour. Blue is asso- 
ciated with the Tories, Red with Labour. 
You cannot have an effective photograph 
of the candidate printed in red. Where, 
of course, other colours are associated 
with the Party, then use those. 


SIXTEEN-SHEET POSTERS: If these 
‘posters are being used, make sure that the 


that — 


_ ings), en go ro ' 

Do not choose those below eye-level, 
best are just above. Make sure they 
visible to the main flow of traffic an 
to get those a short distance from | 


ments. 


MEETINGS’ HANDBILLS: Most Agents 


prefer to rely. upon handbill circulation i: 
_ the area of the meeting rather than o 
posters. 
design a standard format whereby it i 


quite easy to change the meeting place, 


date, and speakers. Make sure that the 


candidate’s name is always prominent. Do © 
not make the mistake of using large — 


letters for a fairly well-known person and 


small ones for your candidate. When you 
have a personality billed there are ways — 


of giving emphasis to this without de- 


tracting too much from the candidate. 


Make sure when you hand in copy to the 


printer that you compile a batch, not just. — 


one or two. Also make sure you give him 
the right quantity foreach. This will 
save you money and ensure better delivery. 


Other literature, such as an Introductory — 


Leaflet, with photograph of the candidate 


and short biography on the inside pages, 
The back page 


might be considered. 
could be used to give information of Com- 
mittee Rooms and meetings. This is most 
suitable for canvassers. 
I do not advocate a lot of ‘hand-outs’. Do 
not rush into print in reply to statements 
and charges that may be made by your 
opponents. It is costly and may create 
difficulties. 


NEWS - SHEET OR ELECTION 
SPECIAL: If your Party is 
enough to be able to afford this expense, 
make sure that it is local and topical. I 
suggest the majority of the-space be taken 
up with local ‘action’ photographs. 
not have masses of type lifted from the 
national or local press for by the time the 
election draws to a close people will have 
had a surfeit of the printed word and it 
will just not be read. Contact your local 
press photographer to enquire about his 
fees for such photographs and also if a 
copyright fee would be charged. 


PRESS PUBLICITY: Agents must make a © 


careful assessment of the value of this 
kind of publicity before launching out. 
It is costly—rates are generally increased 


(continued on page 18) 


Make sure, therefore, that you 


fortunate | 


Dor- 


A NEW EDITION OF |f 
PARKER’S | | 
sigma Agent cadet 


»- Returning Officer 


OSCAR VE: HOWSON 
and 


H. W. WIGHTWICK 


6 3s. 
(postage 9d. extra) 
The Fifth Edition of Parker’s Election Agent and Returning 
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previous editions, Since the First Edition in 1885 this publica- 
tion has been recognised as the authoritative guide to the law 
on Parliamentary Elections, and is indispensable to all Election 
Agents. A circular giving full particulars of the publication 
will be forwarded on request. 


Order NOW from the publishers: 


CHARLES KNIGHT & CO, LTD., 11-12 BURY STREET 
ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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J AMES R. GREGSON, Yorkshire producer 
J and dramatist, has written a magnifi- 
cent play, entitled Out of Bondage*, to 
I produced by Yorkshire Labour 
Women. Originally intended for the 
Jubilee celebrations, the play will now be 


Staged in April and May. It has been 


written specially to tell the story of the 
great contribution socialism has made to 
the political and economic emancipation 
of women, but scene by scene it also tells 
the whole story of the rise to power of 
the Labour Party. 

Each Act consists of a series of vivid 
Scenes which are linked together by the 
Narration of three principal characters 
(forming a chorus), called Prologue, 
Jester, and Student. There are forty-six 
rincipal characters in the play, apart 
Bom a large chorus of women who will 
play the crowd scenes and form the choir. 
In all, to do justice to this pageant- 
drama, the cast should number 100 to 120 
women. 


Production™ Requirements 

The mechanics of the play are of great 
importance, and it is essential that 
wherever it is produced there must 
be a most efficient producer, electrician 
and stage manager. Furthermore the 
hall or theatre must have an edequate 
stage, facilities for lighting effects, and 
ample dressing room accommodation. 
James Gregson’s dramatic chronicle of 
pur party’s history is an exquisite piece 
of work. It is worth doing well. Its 
propaganda value is enormous, and all 
who take part in the production will get 
preat joy out of their service. 


Assistant Producers 

Advisory Councils undertaking the pro- 
duction in a large city or in congested 
areas will be able to arrange for central 
rehearsal and production, and the Leeds 
and Sheffield Advisory Councils have 
adopted this method. This will not be 
practicable in areas where the Council 


* ‘Out of Bondage’ can be obtained from 
Miss Sara Barker, 13 Queen Square, 
Leeds 2. Single copies (post free) 1/8; 
three or more copies 1/6 each (post 
free), and full information supplied 
regarding producing rights. 


Yorkshire Stages A New Play 


ae Reports SARA BARKER, Yorkshire’s Woman Organiser 


functions over a wide area, and Halifax, 


Huddersfield and District Advisory Coun- — 


cil, which is producing the premiére, has 


solved the problem by concentrating on 


three main rehearsal centres. 

One group of sections are rehearsing at 
Halifax and producing Act I, another 
group of sections are rehearsing Act II at 
Brighouse, and the Huddersfield and Colne 
Valley sections meet at Huddersfield to 
rehearse Act III. J£ central rehearsal is 
possible one excellent producer can under- 
take the whole of the rehearsals, but 
where decentralisation is necessary, an 
assistant producer should be appointed 
for each centre to work in close conjunc- 
tion with the principal producer. ‘That 


method has been adopted by the Halifax,. 


Huddersfield and District Advisory Coun- 
cil and is proving highly successful. 


Importance of Costumes 
The scenery in the play has been cut to 
a minimum, and the main effects will be 
secured by curtains and lighting. The 
play covers a period of almost 100 years 
and much thought, therefore, will have 
to be put into the question of the ward- 
robe. Some of the costumes can be 
borrowed, some made, but our women 
have got great initiative, and those who 
cannot take part in the play can help 
with the provision and making of 
costumes. 

The story of Out of Bondage is not only 
thrilling but deeply inspiring. It is his- 
torically accurate to the final detail. The 
dialogue weaves into the picture the 
names of men and women whose names 
are written in letters of gold in the his- 
tory of our movement, It gives a com- 
plete picture of the movement’s struggles 
and triumphs. 


Deep Insight 

The characters in Acts I and II are 
mainly well known social and _ political 
characters, but Act III _is told by a 
delightful, group, varying in age, of rank 
and file members of the Labour Party. No 
person who had not served as a rank and 
file member could have told the story 
with such deep insight and accuracy as 
James Gregson. With real understand- 
ing he has caught the joy of our first big 


(continued on page 18) 


Fuis NEw work by Norman Schofield* 
A is intended as a companion work to 
is Local Government Elections reviewed 


some months ago in this journal and 
follows, in 


composition, presentation, 
printing, and binding the same high stan- 
dard. Certainly the publishers have 
produced a fine job with 1,135 pages, 
good clear type, a well surfaced paper, 
and a solid and imposing binding with 


- gold blocking, writes L. H. M. Hilliard. 
The author has set out to review, sum- 


marise, and discuss the whole field of the 


law and practice of Parliamentary Elec- 


tions as consolidated by the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1949—a task which, 


_ while very necessary, was by no means an 
enviable job. 


Confusions Cleared Up 


Norman Schofield has done excellently. 
His book is well and clearly written with 
obscure points of law and procedure almost 
fastidiously dealt with, so that the reader 
is left in no confusion as to the meaning 
or the intention of the Act appropriate to 
the point under discussion. ,The work is 
set out in an orderly fashion and contains 
the usual appendices giving in detail the 
Regulations, Schedules, Acts, Home Office 
circulars and. Rules normally to be found 
in a book of this sort. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of all, 
since the work is primarily one of refer- 
ence, is the excellent and comprehensive 
index by the aid of which one can find 
one’s way about the tortuous provisions 
ol the Representation of the People Act 
with marked ease. 

This is a veritable ‘omnibus’ work and 
space does not permit reference to all its 
features. Sections, however, stand out in 
one’s mind and I was impressed by the 
care and thought that had been given to 
the making of nominations, always a 
vexed and controversial subject, and one 
further complicated or simplified (accord- 
ing to the way one looks at the thing) by 


There is the usual survey of corrupt 
illegal practices with their attend 
penalties and this struck me as be | 
very well done. There is a most useful. 

section dealing with agency duties. In 

particular, the legal aspect of agency 
work is most informative and should prove 
of particular value to those whose experi-_ 
ence of the conduct of Parliamentary 
Elections is limited. Indeed, so far as 
election agents are concerned, this is a 
section that could well be read out o 

order and before dealing with the book 
as a whole. ; 


Careful Attention 
The Franchise comes in for a good deal — 
of careful attention, as indeed it deserves, 
and the reader should, after dealing with — 
this section of the work, have no doubt _ 
in his mind as to who is entitled to vote — 
in future parliamentary elections and the ~ 
grounds upon which such entitlement is, 
based. The whole matter is widely sur- 4 
veyed and detailed attention given to the ~ 
position ‘of postal, service and proxy — 
voters—a matter of some confusion to the — 
beginner in agency work. : 
It is to be supposed that the book will 
make the widest appeal to Party agents. 
and that they, in turn, being mainly con-~ 
cerned with the ‘mechanics’ of an election © 
will tend to get the greater satisfaction 
from those sections which, rather than 
explaining the law, deal with its applica- ‘ 
tion and execution. Of such, the proce-— 
dure to be adopted by Returning Officers — 
and other officials, is obviously of par- 
ticular interest. Such serious students or 
readers will not be _ disappointed. ~ 
Meticulous attention is given the practical . 
aspect of parliamentary elections together | 
with the writer’s observations and com- 
ments, gathered one imagines as the re- 
sult of practical experience over a number 
of years as an official. I read, with much- 
interest and to useful purpose, the sections - 
dealing with these subjects. 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 
etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
MORTONS, 51 BAYLIS ROAD . 


LONDON, S.E.I 
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t of election machinery and, indeed, 
were he to have his way would soon send 
such people ‘packing.’ One would imagine 
that as a Presiding or Returning Officer 
he author would deal firmly with same. 
On the other hand it is true to say that 
by custom and of necessity ‘number 
takers’ or ‘checkers’ have become an essen- 
tial feature of the democratic process of 
polling and, in consequence, are perhaps 
entitled to a little more understanding 
from Mr. Schofield. 


Very Good Value 


But one swallow doesn’t make a summer 
and this one small criticism does not spoil 
an excellent book. There can be no 
doubt that the addition of this volume 
_to an agent’s bookshelf would prove of 
teal and lasting value and, at the price, 
at is certainly very good value for money. 
* “Parliamentary Elections’ by A. Norman 
Schofield, LL.M. Published by Shaw 
_ & Sons, Lid., 7-9 Fetter Lane, London, 
_ EC.4. Price 52/6 (postage 1/- extra.) 
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eld has little time or liking for this — 


_ will be heavily committed during the nex 


‘Party’s efforts to build the New Britain. 


very complicated. 


' mittee. 


. By L. H. M. HILLIARD © 
‘ “eee : he ar: be of 
WA/ 1TH THE CENERAL ELECTION now up 

us it is obvious that our memb 


te % 
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few weeks. Similarly, our Union’s Head: 
Office will not be capable of dealing with 
other than purely routine matters for a 
time. In consequence the Executive, at 
their last meeting, decided to suspend all , 
outstanding matters and to postpone. 
further meetings until the election is over. — 
To all’ our members, and indeed to all the - ~~ 
Party’s organisational workers, we send) 
hearty greetings and good wishes for ~ 
success in the task that lies ahead. We J 
are confident that success will crown our 
efforts and that the campaign will see 
another Labour Government, elected on a 
popular mandate, pledged to continue the 


Election Expenses ° so ae 
At the time these notes are written, and 
with battle still to be joined, the position 
with’ regard to election expenses appears — 
Tt is, perhaps, a pity. 
that considerations~of this kind should 
have led to the postponement of our 
Jubilee Celebration plans but this was in- 7 
evitable. To those of our members who 

have applied for credentials and hotel 
bookings the position is as follows. 

The applications for credentials will ; 
stand and will remain valid. The Royal “AF 
Hotel have been asked to hold bookings © 
over to the postponed date. Should these ad 
arrangements not be suitable to any of 
our members perhaps they will be good 
enough to get in touch with me. 

The Future “=? 

Our recent questionnaires on Car Allow- 
ances and Graduated Salary Scales have 
produced a lot of useful information and 
we are now busy working these up into 
memoranda to form the basis of discus- 
sion with the Adjustments Board later. 
In addition, we have been most anxious 
to get down to the practical details of 
an Agency Training Scheme along the 
lines of our memorandum which was 
accepted by the National Executive Com- 
We were hoping that an agreed 
scheme would operate immediately follow- 
ing the General Election, but failure to 
get a meeting of the Adjustments Board 
in recent months has meant that our plans 
are not sufficiently advanced. We shall, 
however, give it priority in the near 
future, together with other matters that 
are now relevant. 


“HE EFFECTIVE DISTRIBUTION and display 
.. of publicity requires careful organisa- 
on at local H.Q. (committee rooms). First, 
time-table must be calculated. Then a 
eet Delivery Chart must be prepared 


iy 


80 that each ‘separate piece of publicity 


be checked as dealt with. 

1 Complete Check 

The use of such a chart provides a com- 
ete check and brings publicity distri- 
ion to a level of scientific as opposed 
o chaotic management. A similar chart 
should be used for public meetings and 


_ the loud-speaker van to show that leaflet 
_ distribution for the former and visits of 
the latter were organised to cover the 


necessary streets. Public meetings should 


be ‘advertised both long-term and _ short- 


term, since some electors must have long 
notice while others require a reminder on 
the day before. 


Dovetail The Work 


_ Finally, remember that publicity is only 


one department of election campaign 
work. The great art of conducting the 
campaign is to co-ordinate the. work of 
the different departments. Clerical work, 
publicity distribution and canvassing 
should dovetail together and each must 


_ keep up to its appropriate progress stage 


sO as not to impede the others. For ex- 
ample, the principal canvass should follow 
the distribution of the election address or 
some other statement of our programme 
bearing the candidate’s name. To do this, 
of course, the time-table requires to allow 


for all necessary preparation of the can- 


vass and publicity. 


Campaign Period 
No single time-table will fit every con- 
stituency but the key to it in every case 


Conduct of sy 
Parliamentary Elections 
By HAROLD CROFT 


Third Edition 


Based on R.P.A., 1949 


PART ONE 
“Organisation of the Election”’ 


PART TWO 
“Statutory Procedure” 


PART THREE 
“Various Legal Provisions”’ 


Price 5/9 Post Free (Cash with 
Order) from 


THE LABOUR PARTY 
Transport House, Smith Sq., S.W.l 


must be the important legal dates of the 
writ, nominations and polling day. This 
period is the period when the campaign 


must “come to life’ and every phase of- 


Revised acd Enlarged a (a 


a 


activity be brought into unison with a — 


growing intensity. 

We hope what has been said brings our 
readers to an appreciation of the necessity 
for organising our publicity campaign and 
that their study of the ‘Co-ordinated 
Action Chart,’ which is an appendix to 


this article will show how publicity should 3 


be related to the other activities of an 
election campaign. 


A simple form of Street Delivery Chart — 


for use on double-crown or larger size card 
is given below: 


STREET DELIVERY CHART 


POLLING DISTRICT (A) 


n 
oO 
§21 48 | LEAFLETS y | Bo E 
pe a ge a aalercial s) 
Street or Road No. of | No. of |} 23 | 7H | No. | No. | No. aj EO t=) 
Houses | Electors} Sa 2 3 = & 
JOHN STREET 40 125 x x x at 
ASH TREE AVE. 120 225 


— 


+ 


ey pe ORS 


| GO-ORDINATED ACTION CHART FOR WARD OR POLLING DISTRICT 


at). tee el [sae OO aoe) 
PUBLICITY 


Legal 
OYAL PROCLAMATION 


SS ee, 


BRE ||@Rees 


SAT. | PP. 


SUN. 


SS 


MON. |P.M.P. 


| ——__——$ |] Af $$ f J — 
ee Se SS ee ee ee ee ea 
SS SS SS | eee ee eee eee 
SSS ee eee ee ee ee See et eee eee 


“LAST NOMINATION DAY 13.| MON. ~ 


+h 


ASCO RM ee DS Pe Polling Day Work 
ay 


POLLING DAY 


NOTES 


_(@) In an original chart more space would be provided in columns 4, 5, 6, 7 for full words instead of initials . 


(6) This chart is by no means complete. Example: Column 4 would provide more P.M.H. (Public 
Meeting Handbills). 


(ce) “Action” entries-on chart are only guide. But note relation of different columns. Example: P.M.P. 
on 6th to P.M. on 10th. 


Columns (1), (2), (3). (1) Nominations are 8th day after Royal Proclamation, Polling Day 9th day 
after Nominations, Sundays excluded. Columns 2 and 3 should be adjusted accordingly when 
date of Royal Proclamation is known. 


Column (4). Entries are on delivery or posting dates. ; : 
C.R.P., Committee Room Publicity ; P.P., Publicity Poster; P.M.H., Public Meeting Handbill ; 
P.L., Propaganda Leaflet; P.M.P. Public Meeting Poster; E.A., Election Address; P.L., 
Propaganda Leaflet ; N.S., News-sheet ; V.P., Vote Poster; V.T.D., Vote To-day Leaflet. 
Column (5). P.M., Public Meeting ; R.V., Radio Van. 


Column (6). A.E., Addressing Envelopes ; F.P.E.A., Folding and Packing Election Address ; R.F.C., 
Recording First Canvass ; R.M.C., Recording MaingCanvass ; P.P.C., Packing Poll Card; R.C., 
Removal Canvass ; P.D.P., Polling Day Preparation. 


Column 7. P.C., Preparing Canvass ; F.C., First Canvass ; M.C., Main Canvass. 
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Speakers This Way 


Says a ‘ Labour Organiser’ Correspondent 
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‘changing over’ speakers: Many workers 
still hold to the idea that full use is not — 
being made of a speaker -unless he covers” 
several meetings a night—and in some 
cases considerably more. A, 
There are several objections to this 
method. Firstly, it is a drain on the 
-agent’s transport, which may well be © 
urgently required on other’ duties. 
Secondly, it isa practice open to con-— 
fusion no matter how carefully (on — 


W PARTIES are in the fortunate 
position of having a large team of 
eally first - rate speakers capable of 
interesting the most critical of election 
audiences. Undoubtedly therefore there - 
will be an outcry for speakers during the 
_ campaign. 

Be Careful Of 
_ Local Bores 
With outside help unavailable, however, 


every Party must rely on its own re- 
sources. Unfortunately this creates a 
golden opportunity for scatterbrained’ tub- 
_ thumpers and local bores to stake a claim 
to the public platform. 
Election agents must make a firm stand 
on this matter in refusing to accept the 
services of speakers more likely to empty 
a hall than to fill it. Meetings at which 
the wrong policy is going to be advocated, 
la or at which the audience is going to be 
4 ; bored, are worse than useless. If proper 
+ speakers cannot be obtained then meet- 
ings should not be held. But to take 
their place extra literature distribution or 


a! canvassing must be substituted. It must 
P2, not be a case of less effort, but of diverted 
pos eftort: 
ie How To Use 


Your Speakers 


There are, however, various ways of ex- 
tending a speaker’s services without a 
drastic curtailment of the length of meet- 
“iy ings—or the very risky procedure of 


‘ paper), the timetables of the two meetings 


have been worked out. Finally, it is a 
limitation on the speaker 
frequently preventing him from develop- 
ing his argument or, equally bad, forcing 
him to break off in the middle of it if 
the timetable has gone wrong. 


No Real Need For 


Very Long Meetings 
A shortage of speakers can far more 


effectively be overcome by allowing those 
available more time for their speeches and 
cutting out needless journeyings. 
meetings can be made shorter. There is 
no necessity for any election meeting to 


concerned, | 


Also, — 


’ 
; 
7 
; 


. 


7 
- 


last more than an hour and a half and — 


to have more than two 
addition to the chairman. 
speak for half-an-hour and answer ques- 


speakers—in 


s 


One should © 


tions and the other should hold the plat- — 


form for, say, half that time. No meet- 
ing—with perhaps the exception of really 
big rallies—requires more by ~way of 
speech. 


THE SECRETARY WRITES: °*,,,'s,,.er4lv 

4 * necessary for me 
; ‘| to write about the importance of the contest in which we now find our-: 
selves engaged. Those concerned with Party. organisation are fully alive 

to the responsibilities they bear, and to the consequent ill effects of a 
Conservative victory. It would, too, be invidious of me to stress the 

necessity for a maximum Labour poll; or the need for an all-out untiring 

effort in the next few weeks. I am confident that every reader of the 

. ‘Labour Organiser’ will do everything within his, or her, power to get 
every Labour supporter to the polls. It but remains for me to wish you 
all success in your various constituency campaigns. You will, I feel sure,. 

provide some shock results for Tory Central Office— 


MORGAN PHILLIPS 
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Call it what you like 
Fes Ar * 


FUNDS!!! 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS | 
12, Midland Street, HULL 
THE “FUND-RAISING” 
SPECIALISTS 


_FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922, 
EST; 1919 


REYNOLDS NEWS and the 
CO - OPERATIVE PARTY 
announce a completely new 
edition of their election pocket 
arsenal 


FIFTY FACTS 


FOR LABOUR 


© 64 pages of telling facts 
® waistcoat pocket size 


® prepared by Reynolds News 
Research Dept. 


By post 2d. per copy 


In bulk Id. per copy 
plus postage 


Order from: Facts, Reynolds News, 
Wicklow Street, London, W.C.| 


‘After Canvassing - 4 


AS I SEE 11, our big danger on "poli 
day is still votes lost through apathy—a 
muxture wf people who say, ‘Oh, our 
will get in anyway,’ and housewives 
absorbed in family duties that they let 
voting slide past. With all diffidence, ; 
would suggest this: if: 
(1) Each local Labour Party, through its a3 
collectors, should contact now a large — 
number of its ordinary rank-and-file — 
members and say to them: ‘Are you pre- 
pared to give up an hour or so for a vital 
service to the Party on the day before poll- 
ing day?” 


(2) When each area has been canvassed, — 
lists of houses containing certain or — 
possible Labour votes should be prepared 
and divided into groups of, say, a dozen. 
Thus: Johnson Street, Nos. 5, 8, 15; Wood’ 
Lane, Nos. 6, 24, 51, 73: abs 
(3) Collectors should give one list to each’ 
member pledged to help. On February 
22 he would call at each house and stress _ 
the importance of voting on the following | — 
day. It would be a plea to vote rather 
than a plea for a vote—though I think 
the result, psychologically, would be the 
same in the majority of cases. 


Let’s Be Methodical 


This is-my point. It is all very well 
urging people, through the Press and other 
channels, to be sure to vote themselves 
and see that their friends do so as well, 
but wouldn’t it be safer to organise things 
methodically?» I believe it would add 
tens of thousands of votes to our poll. 


‘NORTHERNER’, 
Wythenshawe L.P. 


Labour Party 
Individual Canvass Cards 


The new supplies are printed on thin 
white cards with spaces for two 
elections. Price 7s. 6d. per 1,000, 
with 25 covers and fasteners, carriage 
free. Order now from Head Office. 
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‘PARKER? (Fifth Edition) 


Reviewed by HAROLD CROFT 


VERY AGENT has aspired to have Parker 
on his shelves. Older agents may still 
with what adroitness they 
‘insinuated’ an expense of three guineas 
into election accounts to possess the 
precious third edition, which contained 
the then revolutionary changes of the 
R.P.A. of 1918. 

What discussion there was in the district 


| meetings of the Labour Agent’s Associa- 


tion when ‘according to Parker’ was the 
by-word of reference. Then there were 
no study guides to give outlines of the 
law, and some curious trails were blazed 
through the vast legal forest of Parker 
by ardent pioneers in agency. 

Our working knowledge of the law 
amounted to odd bits and pieces culled 
from Parker and stuck into the techniques 
of our rule of thumb modes of organisa- 
tion. The morning of Labour Agency 
was starred with the glitter of little gems 
of Parker, and even though, in memory, 
we now think we displayed them so in- 


Labour Agents everywhere 
ate adopting the 


“‘Save- Time”’ 
Canvass Book 


(COPYRiGHT) 
as the ideal method of 
SAVING TIME and 
ensuring ACCURACY 


MANY THOUSANDS 
ALREADY DESPATCHED 


Marking-off Sheets 52" x 1924" 


Samples by return post 
ENVELOPES AND ALL ELECTION 


REQUISITES 
Edwards & Bryning Ltd. 
ROCHDALE. Phone: 2148-9-40 
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congruously and awry, still they were the 
lights of our highway and kept us from 
illegal bogs and marshes. a4 
To-day the agent with the prior drilling 
of our party election manuals can 
approach Parker with some competence 
and use the great book for what it is, a 
massive and comprehensive legal refer- 
ence volume, written in an expository 
style of learned clarity. For seventy 
years it has been the supreme authority 
on the law of parliamentary elections. 
First published in 1884 it now appears 
as a Fifth Edition*, incorporating the 
new consolidating legislation of 1949. It 
expounds in the consecutive order of the 
procedure of an election all the provisions, 
and buttresses, interpretations and com- 
ments, with a vast and profound mass of 
case law, precedent and custom. 


The Book’s Scope .- 

The headings of the chapters give the 

scope of the work. ‘The Election Agent 

and his staff; The R.O.; The Candidate; 

Canvassing; Committee Rooms; Printing; 

Meetings; Associations; Nomination; Poll; 

Count; Expenses and _ Returns, etc.; 

Offences at Elections and Proceedings con- 

sequent thereon. : 

After this unalloyed praise, let me make, 

not a complaint but a necessary observa- 
tion which embraces all electoral publi- 
cations of the present time dealing with 
recent changes in law. Certain of the 
new provisions cannot yet be presented or 
treated with the erudite analysis associ- 
ated with past legal commentary and 
opinion. Interpretations are tentative, 
and until case law and practical experi- 
ence has built up a body of reference, 
all opinions and interpretations ‘must 
necessarily be of a _ conservative 
character. In these respects Parker of the 
present cannot be quite the equal of its 
former self, but this applies to other 
authorities also. Agents will be wise in 
consulting paragraphs on the new pro- 
visions, to safeguard themselves by lean- 
ing to limited applications of the law on 
practical issues. 

* ‘The Powers, Duties and Liabilities of 
an Election Agent’ By F. R. Parker. 
Edited by Oscar F. Dowson and H. W. 
Wightwick. (Charles Knight and Co., 
Ltd., price 3 guineas.) 


SOME WORDS ON THE CANVASS 


As We 


, a 


Saw It In 1945 


By W. J. THROUP 


ul 

‘In May, 1945, just before Labour’s country-wide successes, W. J. Throup, 
then Secretary-Agent at Nelson and Colne, contributed an article on canvassing | 
and committee room work to the ‘Labour Organiser’. Because the observations 
he made then are as true as ever today, we reprint below parts of his article. It 
should prove of great value to newer agents and election workers. 


T THE WARD COMMITTEE has been really 
ff active prior to the election, and made 
constant contact with the electors in the 
area, the task of a thorough canvass is 
not as formidable as would otherwise be 
the case. Further, if the ward member- 
ship is good, the survey will be easier and 
the canvass returns will be more reliable. 
Electors like to be visited during an 
election, and if the approach is the right 
one a good impression is usually made. It 
is well to remember, however, that con- 
_-verts are made by hard work in the 
months preceding the élection. One can- 
not win over the electorate with a casual 
canvass. 


The Object 


The real object of an election canvass is 
to find out the position of the voter, and 
to collect information vitally necessary 
for the committee room on polling day. 
Without this information there is little 
point in setting up a committee room! 

In my view the single canvass card for 
each person is by. far the most efficient 
method. There are positive drawbacks 
to the household card and the register 
card, particularly on polling day. 

_ Every voter should have a canvass card, 
“and the~-cards should be made into 
canvass books, care being taken not to 
have books too large. A canvasser will 
_ prefer two small books to one big one. 
Canvass covers should be durable, and_ if 

made of good material can be used for a 
number of elections. 

If street rack boxes are prepared the can- 
vass books can be usefully indexed, 
instead of being scattered about all over 
the committee room. 


Confidence Grows 


And now some advice for canvassers. Do 
your work at a convenient time. In my 
own area, the sooner after tea the better, 
is the best period. If you are new on the 
job, don’t worry, the secretary will link 
you up with an older hand. After a 
night or two confidence will grow, and 


Rite 


you'll begin to prefer the doorstep to the 
club or a night at the pictures. 

Don’t argue unduly, even if you feel like 
Remember all the time why you are 
on the doorstep. Get all the information 
you. can, bid the elector a polite good- 
night, and pass on to the next house. 
Report each night to the person in 
charge of the committee room, and give. 
the fullest information possible. Remem- 
ber that the clerk will have to transfer 
the information on to the election day 
charts. 

The clerk in charge of the committee 
room has an important job and should 
bear certain essentials’in mind. Let the 
target be a complete canvass, making sure 
to cover the best areas first. Transier to 
the register pasted on straw boards all 
the information relating to the electors 
that will be useful. (Number sheets 
may save time in preparation but they 
are impersonal, and not as effective on 
polling day.) Go through the canvass 
books and take out all the slips marked 
‘against’ and ‘doubtful.’ This is a_ big 
job but it is important that it should be 
done and that only those slips in favour 
of our candidate are left in the book. 
Discuss with the ward committee plans 
for election day and see that the can- 
vasser works his, or her, own areas. 
Appointing checkers is an important job 
and responsible people should be assigned 
to it. 


On Polling Day 


On the day of the poll, as canvassers 
report to the committee room, urge them 
to take canvass books to the streets 
furthest away from the polling station. 
Leave nearby streets to. be worked from 
the committee room. Keep the canvass 
books up to date. Remember to lift the 
slips out when the elector has voted. This 
will save a great deal of time and 
trouble later on. 

During rush hours, keep calm—remem- 
ber that you have invited the electors to 

(continued on page 18) 
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Deine (as compared to a summer 
olling day), we have every reason to ex- 
pect a high percentage of voters—and the 
igher the percentage the better for our 
ances of victory. 

_ It is obvious that public interest in this 
election is probably greater than it has 
been for any previous contest—including 
1945. But we can add still further to 
‘that interest, and raise our supporters’ 


“ge HAVE a bumper poll! Despite the 


ie campaign accordingly. 
Be Cheerful 
The responsibility for doing this lies with 
_ the organising talents of the agent and 
the drive and personality of the candidate. 


everywhere he goes during the campaign. 
~ If he is cheerful, has a ready smile and 
a few words for all he meets, and speaks 
with real enthusiasm at even the tiniest 
' of public gatherings (no matter how tired 
he may well feel), he will inevitably 
inspire similar qualities into his sup- 
‘porters. 
There is nothing worse than a gloomy, 
unhappy candidate, wandering around the 
constituency like a lost sheep, forever 


= » ‘sult. Candidates should leave the worry- 
es! ing to their agents—and no matter how 
' apparently hopeless the fight should 
themselves campaign as if victory is 
within reach, 


Generate Fervour 

f The ‘call to arms’ at the commencement 
of the campaign should be a brilliant 
piece of electioneering. The preliminary 
meetings can.do much to generate fervour 
among Labour workers and can set the 
tune for the whole campaign. It would 
be a foolish agent who did not pack these 

meetings with supporters, and bring his 

, best speakers on to the platform. 

; In my view the window card is the most 

important single piece of publicity—as 

distinct from the policy statement, or 


difficulties of a winter election to all — 


enthusiasm to peak level, by planning our _ 


_ The latter will have all eyes on him. 


pondering on, and worrying over, the re-. 


Rouse Enthusiasm — 


Says RUSS NCE 


address. There is nothing | ‘more, ‘ 
ing to our workers than the app 
of the candidate’s photograph, or 
name, in windows all over the 
ency. It is also a great influence on 
apathetic voter and the undecided mind. — 

If workers can be spared I would: suggest 
that one man has the sole responsibility 
of seeing that the window cards have a — 
good display. Where finance is not to O- 
limited it is also a good plan to have a 
second card printed bearing the single 
word ‘To-day,’ It is distributed at the — 
same time as the normal card but doesn’t 
appear in windows (below its predecessor) 
until polling day. 

A good splash of colour is another 
necessary ingredient. The candidate and — 
agent set the lead in always wearing a 
rosette, key workers are instructed to do — 
likewise, and all drivers are asked to 
decorate their cars. The example spreads 
throughout the area and, combined with — 
the window cards, the result is that the ~ 
candidate has been publicised far more 
effectively than he would be by ig > 
expensive poster sites. 


One Name Only 
Finally, remember that there is only one — 
name in an election. It is the name of — 
the Labour candidate. Figuratively, no 
other name exists! Within certain limita-— 
tions—and they should be well known— 
the loudspeaker can perform valuable 
work in this respect. Whenever it is on — 
tour making announcements the” person — 
in charge should take every opportunity 
of mentioning the candidate’s name. It 
must be repeated again’ and again—the 
reiteration will produce dividends in terms 
of votes. 

It would be too long a story to indicate 
every ‘angle’ the agent can operate to 
rouse enthusiasm so that it reaches its 
peak on the last day of the campaign. 
But every activity should be planned with 
that purpose in mind. Successfully 
executed it will mean the difference 
between defeat and victory. 


DUPLICATING 


Circulars @ Bulletins @ Minutes @ Reports. 


‘First-Class Work. Posted by Return. 


We specialise in Labour and T.U. Work. 


EXPEDITE DUPLICATING BUREAU, 5I Tothill St., 


London, S.W.1 


OUR COLUMNIST 


| ay ELECTION IS NEWS! It may not 
= make the front pages of the big 
national dailies but it will certainly make 
_ the headlines of your local press. Whether 
_ your paper is anti-Labour, pro-Labour, or 
_ impartial, it will, during the election, give 
considerable attention to your activities, 
‘as it will to the other Parties. 

Many local Party propagandists may feel 
tempted, remembering past experiences, 
to ignore local pressmen or, at best, to 

' treat them as a necessary nuisance. This 
tendency, understandable though it may 
_ be, must be subjugated and every possible 
- facility afforded the local paper and its 
_ representatives. Here are some practical 
points which, if carried out, should secure 
you a fair showing on the pages of a 
_ publication being read, quite possibly, by 
- thousands of electors. 


- Make Early Announcements 
Give local editors information on your 
activities—meetings, processions, etc.—as 
early as you possibly can. Obviously 
there are some aspects of your campaign 
which you will wish to keep secret until 
_ the event is ready to take place, but com- 
_ patible with that, help the editor, and 
_ yourself, by early press releases. 
It may appear to be stressing the obvious 
to point out the arrangements you should 
make for the press on the night of a 
meeting, but even to-day, with our 
heightened sense of press and _ public 
relations, many Parties overlook the most 
"elementary requirements. 
_ Provide a table near the platform—not 
a rickety card table, but something solid 
on which the reporter can work in com- 
fort—and see that your own Press Officer 
supplies him with advance information on 
the speakers. _ 


Handling Interviews 

After the meeting, if he wishes to inter- 
view any of the speakers, make the 
arrangement speedily—after first warning 
the speaker so that he is prepared for 
questions. On his part the pressman 
should keep the interview brief and to 
the point—particularly if it is late at 
night and a tired speaker is anxious to 
get away. If the questioning drags on a 
jocular remark will intimate your. desire 
to bring it to a close. Most newspaper- 


men are understanding and will accept: 


, Chosen at Random 


a . By DEREK AGNEW 


the hint. Never close an interview in an 
abrupt manner. 
At by-elections the agent and candi- 


date hold a daily press conference but 


this will not be necessary in the General 
Election unless some significant happening 
has brought representatives ot the 
national press to your area. If this does 
happen state a definite time for the con- 
ference—mid-morning is generally found 
to be best—and don’t let it over-ran the 
time you have announced for its closure. 
So far as the local press is concerned I 
am all in favour of a weekly conference. 
This may be something new to most 
Parties but I urge them to accept the 
idea. If there are two or more papers in 
the area decide on a day and time accept- 
able to them all. (This can easily be 
done by finding out each paper’s ‘deadline’ 
for copy.) Prepare beforehand, in con- 
junction with the candidate, a short state- 
ment and then devote the meeting to 
questions from those present. Only the 
agent and the candidate need be present to 
represent the Party. Generally the con- 
ference should last for about half-an- 
hour but this can be extended if you 
feel it necessary, and it does not clash 
with other appointments or the work of 
the campaign. 

During the course of the election many 
small items of real news value are often 
overlooked. Instruct your Press Officer to 
be on the look-out for these stories, write 
them up, and send them in to your paper. 
(Incidentally, use a typewriter wherever 
possible. with double spacing between 
lines and write on only one side of the 
paper. If no machine is available make 
sure your handwriting is legible and use 
block capitals for all names of people and 
places.) 

This Is News 

You’re not quite sure of the type of story 
needed? Then take this imaginary news 
item as an example: 

Labour agent John Smith has set his 
staff to work scouring the district for a 
pony and trap. One of his canvassers 
secured a promise from Miss Agnes Jones, 
of 23 Any Street, Downtown, to vote for 
Bill Brown (the Labour candidate) but 
only if a pony and trap is provided to 
take her to the poll. All offers of a 
motor-car have been politely declined. 
aD, 


y 


"The reason? Miss Jones, who celebrates 


her goth birthday next month, has never | 


ridden in a car. ‘Too fast and too noisy’, 
she says, ‘got no time for them. Mr. 
Smith is confident he will find the trans- 
port, and smilingly adds, ‘If we cant 
find a driver, perhaps the candidate him- 
self will have a try. Ray ‘ 
There are hundreds of stories like this 
one floating around every constituency. 
They won't all be so ‘newsy’ or easy to 
write up, but a keen Press Cfficer will soon 
find an angle and either pass it on to a 
reporter or submit it himself. In addition 
to this type of story a written report 
should be sent to the press on every meet- 
ing not covered by reporters. 


Letters With Punch 

Correspondence in . newspaper columns 
will take on an added importance while 
the campaign is in progress. See that a 
good supply. of letters from Labour 
sympathisers are sent in every week. 
Make them brief with plenty of punch. 
Long wordy arguments are not nearly so 
successful from the propaganda viewpoint. 
In the mass of words being printed in an 
election they are soon forgotten—and run 
the added risk of being rejected for space 
reasons. 

In all your relations with pressmen, never 
try to teach them their job. A speaker 
may well feel proud of some particular 
phrase or argument he has -used, and 
tempted to ask a reporter to make sure 
it is printed. But don’t waste your own 
time, and embarrass the pressman, by 
making this or any similar request. In 
any event it is the sub-editor, and after 
him the editor, who will finally decide 
what is, or is not, to be printed. Many 
journalists are friendly to our cause and 
can be relied upon to do all that they 
can to help. And those who are opposed 
will generally forget political prejudice 
when faced with a good story. 

If these few suggestions I have made are 
carried out Parties should notice. an 
improvement in their press publicity. 
There is nothing I can add except—be 
courteous, and be firm. Never let an 
interview degenerate into a cross examina- 
tion. Give the pressman sufficient news to 
make his story for him—and leave it at 
that. He'll respect you the more for it. 
Finally, give careful thought to every- 
thing you say either by interview or state- 
ment. It’s too late afterwards, when the 
paper is in thousands of homes, to say, 
‘But J didn’t mean that at all.’ Whether 
you meant it or not—you’ve said it—and 
you. may have ‘had it!’ 
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ELECTION PUBLICITY 

(continued from page 5) 
for election notices—and the response, to” 
my mind, is limited as compared to door-_ 
step activity. i 
Space limits this article to printing and 
publicity but I would suggest that just 
the same thought should be given to the 
display of your Committee Rooms, your 
meetings, and your candidate’s car. Never 
make them ostentatious, it does not pay. 
The effective presentation, whether it be 
printed matter or candidate, is best done 
by careful thought and good taste. 


YORKSHIRE’S NEW PLAY 
(continued from page 7) 
victory at the polls in 1923; the doubts, 
fears and disappointments which followed 
are most truly portrayed. Again, hope 
rises in 1929, followed by the bitterness 
and heartbreak of 1931. Finally he tells 
of the refusal to accept defeat, the will to 
‘face the future’, and build again upon 
an unshakeable foundation which even 
1931 could not undermine. 
Finally in a beautifully staged scene the 
women tell the story of the great achieve- 
ments of the Labour Government. The 
play, which all who see and hear it will 
long remember, ends on a note of respon- 
sibility, triumph and rededication, that: 

‘Our children in the days to be 

May know the full attainment, know 
in verity 

Fulfilment of the vision grand— 

The building of Jerusalem 

In England’s Green and _ Pleasant 
Land :’ 


AS WE SAW IT IN 1945 


(continued from page 15)) 


vote. After tea—in industrial areas—the 
problem of keeping straight with the 
canvass books becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult.. If you find you cannot cope with 
the work during the last hour, don’t 
despair. The most experienced of agents 
have had the same worry before you. 
Adopt the last hour ‘fetch up’ cards. This 
is particularly useful for the voters in 
close proximity to the committee room. 
In my area we always use the last hour 
card. It keeps the election ‘bussing’ right 
to the end. 

At the close, collect all your canvass 
books and particulars. They will be 
needed for another day ... 
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Calling All Organisers... 


| ; . .. with the news that our distinctive printing 
and quality stationery is at your service 
London Organisers SPECIAL OFFER Country Organisers 


contact: Melville 3%4 in. by 6 in. Commercial | contact: 468, High 
Topper, 105, Clapton | Manilla “ Envelopes (well {| Road, Chiswick, Lon- 


_- Common, London, | gummed) at 11/6 per 1,000 | don, W.4. (CHIswick 
-E.5. (STAmford Hill | (inclusive of Tax), delivered 0929.) 
9797.) free. 


-PROMPT ATTENTION COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
EARLY DELIVERY SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW 


THE ARMSTRONG PRESS LTD. 
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PUBLICITY 
YOUR ux 
HEADACHE? So) 


: eh fe ° Let us put our specialised knowledge at your service. 
ae “, Posters, Leaflets, Folders, in fact for any printed 
“e [cas | “ PUBLICITY consult... 
< e 
ef _ <= CO-OPERATIVE ART SERVICE LIMITED 
*o, © ta DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.CG.I 
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Your Sure Shield 


says Herbert Morrison 


‘‘Expound the facts of Labour’s Policy. Tell the facts 
about Toryism in power. Keep the public interest in front. 
And the truth will prevail. 


“‘ We have one sure shield in the daily Press—the DAILY 
HERALD. That great newspaper will be true to Labour 
and Socialism. It will print the facts and the news of the 
election campaign. 


‘<It is to Labour’s interests, therefore, that its circulation 
shall be as high as we can get it. The more readers of the 
DAILY HERALD there are, the more the truth will 
prevail, the better Labour will do in the fight. PLEASE 
SEE TO-IT.™ 


—from a speech to Party workers in London: 


Read the ‘Herald’ daily 


LABOUR PARTY PUBLICATIONS 
GENERAL LITERATURE . 


Handbooks, pamphlets, leaflets, Annual Report and Diary. Fifteen shillings per 
year post free. 


PERIODICALS 


Fact The Labour Party Bulletin. Threepence monthly. Four shillings per year 
post free. 


Labour Councillor Twopence monthly. Three shillings per year post free, 
Talking Points Two a month, twopence. Six shilling per year post free. 
Labour Woman Twopence monthly. Three shillings per year post free. 
Labour Organiser Fourpence monthly. Five shillings per year post free. 
Labour Press Service Threepence monthly. Four shillings per year post free. 


Socialist Advance Organ of the Labour League of Youth. Threepence monthly. 
Four shillings per year post free. 


USEFUL REFERENCE BOOKS 


Guide to Postwar Housing Policy, Jean Copeland, post free: I:copy 7d. 
Guide to the Elements of Socialism, C, D. H. Cole, post free: | copy 8d. 
Speakers’ Handbook, 1949-50, post free: | copy 2s. 4d. ) 


The Labour Publications Department, Transport House, 


Smith Square, 
London, S.W.|. 


Printed by the Blackfriars Press, Ltd., Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester, and publish 
Labour Party, Transport House. Smith Square, London; S.W ie a ee 


